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BRINGING ELECTRICITY TO THE FARM 


By 


Morris L. Cooke, ADMINISTRATOR 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Labor and industry in the United States 


will share well over a billion and a half 
dollars in wages and income during the next 
decade as aresult of the program of farm 


electrification laid down for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. This 
servative estimate of the benefits which will 
be derived partly from the loan fund of 
$410, 000,000 provided by Congress for farm 
increased 


is a con- 


electrification, and partly from the 
expansion of power services to rural areas by 
private companies. 


Already the REA program has stimulated 
increased rural electrification construction 
by private companies. New York State, 
built more miles of rural electric 
1935 than did all the 48 States in 
the country as a whole in 1935, 
an increase of 


for 
instance, 
lines in 
1934. For 
there was 


approximately as follows: 
lumber, 17 cents; 
insulators, 


Transformers, 23 
conductors, 13 cents; 
meters, 3 


cents; 
hardware and 
cents; and overhead and miscellaneous, 7 cents. 


8 cents; 


Electrification at a price the farmer 
can afford signalizes a new day for the farm 
people of the Nation. It means not only new 
comfort and new happiness, 
perity, for electricity is the cheapest hired 
hand the farmer can get to do the work here- 
tofore done by low-paid laborers. It means 
electric lights, freshrunning water, depend- 


able refrigeration, power for feed grinding, 


but greater pros- 


electric dairy machinery, and a ready and 
tireless servant to perform more than 200 
other necessary chores about the farm. 


The United States is one of the few ad- 
vanced countries that until 
not had a na- 


in the world 
recently has 





about 175 percent in the 
number of American 
electrified, as 
the previous 
Latest reports received by 
the REA indicate that rural- 
line mileage built in 1936 
will be about 75 percent 


greater than in 1935. 


farms 
compared 


with year. 


banstormes. 


A recently completed 
survey shows that out of 
every dollar spent inrural- 
29 cents 
goes to labor intheform of 
direct wages. The remaining 
71 cents used in rural-line 
construction is spent 


23 Cents 


line construction, 





How A DOLLAR IS SPENT 
ON RURAL-LINE CONSTRUCTION 








tional program for electri- 
fying its rural areas. In 
spite of our remarkable tech- 
nical advance, as anation we 
are decidedly backward in 
making electrification avail- 
able to our farms. Only 
one farm in nine has 
electric service in the 
United States, as compared 
with 90 percent of the farms 
in Germany and France. A 
large majority of American 
farmers, deprived of elec- 
tricity, are thus seriously 
handicapped in comparison 
with farmers of many lead- 
ing countries. 


about 




















were made early ir 1935, when a portion of 
work-relief funds was set to be used 
for rural electrification. ural Elece- 
trification Administration was then created 
as an emergency agency in charge of the pro- 
gram. n May 20, 1936, President Roosevelt 
Signed the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 


icy orgar 
ization. The act authorized a fund of 
$410,000,000 to be used over a period of 10 
years in loans for rural 
electrification purposes. 


5 
available for loans will 


+ 


be allotted yearly to the 


States in proportion to 
their number f unelec- 


wif A fa 
Lrirtied iarms 


Oe . 
half will a 


able to the 


e 
an 10 percent may be 
used in any one State or 


in all the Territories. 


year term. 


The principal function 
of the REA isto lend money 
urpose of build- 


r u 
ing power-distribution 


lines in rural areas not now served with 
electricity. The REA makes no outright 
grants, but the loans may cover the entire 
cost of the project. Loans are made at 
low-interest rates for periods ranging as 


Ww 
\, a 95 , 2 c + r ; at ramrmne ; + 
high as 25 years to private companies, to 
ates, cities, or other government bodies 
rative, nonprofit, or limited- 


dividend Preference is given 


~ 
o 
ao 
@ 
3 
Qo. 
2 


to public be cooperatives. 
Each project must pay its own way and 
d 


must meet the legal, engineering, an 





A NEW SERVANT COMES TO THE FARM g 
and that they actually do not need to draw 


Slied by the REA. Before 


tests app 


making loans, we take every precaution to 
make certain that the projects submitted are 


planned ona sound and self-liquidating basis, 


By August 1, 1936, the REA had loaned or 


earmarked for loans over $19,550,000 for 104 
specificruralelectric projects. These proj- 
ects are scattered over 32States and hundreds 
of farmers are already enjoying electric 


ight and power over REA lines. Hundreds of 
iles of rural lines are under construction, 
In addition, applications 
from every State in the 


Union to the amount of 


over $100,000,000 are now 
being examined by the REA, 
Many of these will go 


hrough as submitted; others 


Qa 


t 
will not be granted; an 
s 


till others may have t 


o 


mbined or redrafte 


cr 
© 
ie) 
7 = 
2 


fore they can be approved, 
The policy of the REA 
has already helped to re- 
duce the cost of electric 
service in every State of 
the Union. Modern design 
and construction methods 
which REA encouraged have 
reduced line-construction 
costs inmany instances by 
from $500 to $1,000 a mile. 
Sponsors of REA-f inanced 
projects are finding in 
many cases that their 


estimates were too high 
the full amount allotted. In Miami County, 
instance, the estimated price 
$1,316 per mile, but when the 
Cooperative, which is sponsoring the 


Ohio, for 
averaged 
Farmers’ 
line, invited bids, it obtained a tender av- 


eraging $1,055. Inneighboring Shelby County, 


Ohio, the estimated price averaged $1,296, but| 


a contractor accepted the work for an amount 
averaging only $903 per mile. The lowest 
per-mile construction cost to date on any 


complete distribution system financed by REA 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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: is in Gage County, Neb. where a 450-mile The principal benefits which will resul 
State of , p 

1 desien| line is now being built for an average cost from the present national program of farm 


i 


prog 
ctrification may thus be briefly summarized 


Q 
oO 
~ 


methods of $815 per mile, including meters ar ¢ 
red have transformers. as follows: 


yruction 


ances by The REA program has also stimulated more 1. Orderly progress inrural electrifi- 
a mile. liberal line-extension policies on the part cation during the next decade, resulting ir 
*inanced of private companies. Minimum guaranties an improved standard of rural life. 
ding in required of farmers applying for electric 

their! Service have been reduced or entirely 2. Increased demands for durable and 
oo high) @bolished. The former reluctance of many semidurable goods which will contribute to 
to draw utilities to provide service to farms has the absorption of idle plant capacity, and 
County, | given way to an eager willingness on the part the building and operation of new factories, 
1 price of progressive companies to carry out line which in turn mean substantial additions to 
nen the) ¢xtensions. factory pay rolls and industrial earnings. 
ring the Rural electric rates have been reduced : 
der av- Se Increased employment in needed 


‘ e 
over wide areas. In some instances they 
County ; electric-line construction work for thousan 
» have been cut in half. 
s 


296, but| of able Americans who are now without jobs. 
, 
1 amount As a result of these developments, more 
lowest farmers are obtaining electricity for the 4. Permanent employment for thousands 
first time and the few already having it are of workers in the maintenance and operation 
on any 


i by REA using more current. of these lines. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN WISCONSIN 


Eowin E. WITTE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


On July 


the Wisconsin unemployment compensation law, 


1, benefits became payable under 


the pioneer unemployment compensation act in 
this This 
and contributions 
1934. The 
mployers and approximately 400,000 


country. law was enacted in Feb- 


1932, 
since 


ruary have been col- 


lected July 1, act applies 


to 5,000 


workers. The contributions collected to date 


and now available for payment of benefits 


total $13,750,000. 


The first unemployment compensation bill 


was introduced in the Wisconsin Legislature 
in 1921. It was modeled after the British 
unemployment compensation system, but with 


modifications basedon the American experience 


with workmen's compensation. It provided for 


& pooled fund, that is, one unemployment in- 
surance fund for all employers in the State. 
Contribution rates were adjusted to the un- 
employment risk of the individual industry 
and the experience of the individual employer. 
This bill lacked but one vote of passage in 
the session in which it was first introduced. 


with but 


ineach biennial session until 


Thereafter, it was reintroduced, 
minor changes, 
1931. It h 


organized labor 
os 


ad the enthusiastic support of 


throughout, but never again 


came as close to passage as it did in 1921. 

The prolonged severe depression revived 
interest in 
bil 


l, 
early in 1932. In 


unemployment compensation and a 
1931, 


the revised draft, 


revised introduced in was passed 


the 


pooled fund was retained, but each employer 


was civen an individual account, to which 


were credited all his contributions. Benefits 
or laid off 
the account of the in- 


payable to workmen discharged 


were charged against 
dividual employer. 

A special provision of this act related 
to "exempted plans." Employers were permitted 
to establishtheir own systems of unemployment 
the 


dustrial Commission that the benefits provided 


compensation if they could satisfy In- 


least as liberal as those under the 
State law. Exempted 
quired to deposit their contributions in the 


keep the funds in 


were at 
employers were not re- 
could 


State fund. They 


banks or other approved depositories, or, 
the form 
Further, the law provided 
exempted plans should be altered for 5 


years, except with the employers’ consent. 


in some cases, in of bookkeeping 


reserves. that 


not 


employers filed 
nearly 


the 
which 


larger 
exempted plans covered 
thirds of all employees under the law. But 
largely done away 
the law by the 1935 
provisions permitting 
Existing plans 


Most of 


these plans were 
amendments to 
All 
plans were repealed. 
but 


were created to induce employers to give them 


through 
legislature. new 
exempted 
were various incentives 


not disturbed, 


up voluntarily. Moreover, employers with 


exempted plans faced the prospect of paying 
in full the Federal social security tax. But 
their plans and complying with 

they could offset 90 
As a result, all but a 


up their private 


by giving up 
the general State law, 
percent of this tax. 


few employers have given 


systems of unemployment compensation. 
Many other made in the 
Wisconsin law in 1935, some of them to comply 
with the Security Act others 


solely to improve the law. The original act 


changes were 


Social and 
to employers of 10 or more workers, 
employers of & or more. 
of 2 percent of the 
1938, 
This will enable 
credit under the 


applied 
the amended act to 
The contribution rate 
pay roll retained until 
will 
employers to claim the full 
accordance with the Social 
provision was made for the 


in the unemploy- 


was 
become 2.7 percent. 
law. In 
Security Act, 
deposit of all reserve funds 


Federal 


ment trust 
Individual employer accounts were retained, 
but 
should 
rights tothefund credited totheir accounts. 


it was expressly provided that employers 


have no vested or other property 





when it} 


fund of the United States Treasury. | 
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easury.| 
‘tained, 
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roperty 
counts. 


it} 


these changes, the Wisconsin law was 


With 
among the first to be approved by the Social 
Security Board. 


The law provides minimum benefits of $5 
per week and maximum benefits of $15 per week 


for total unemployment. Benefits for partial 


unemployment are payable whenever an en- 
ployee’s earnings in any week fall below the 
benefits he would receive were he totally 


unemployed. For total unemployment benefits 


there is a 3-weeks waiting period in any 


consecutive 52 weeks. For partial unemploy- 
is 1 week. 


of benefits in 


benefits 
The maximum duration 


ment the waiting period 
any 52- 
week period ranges from a fraction less than 


9 weeks for workers receiving benefits of 
$15 per week to 13 weeks for workers entitled 


to benefits of $10 per week or less. 


Until July 1, 1936, the principal problem 
under the Wisconsin law has been the collec- 
tion of contributions. This task has been 
done exceptionally well. Despite the depres- 


sion, only about 25 employers in the whole 
State are delinquent in their payments. In 
the 2 years that contributions have been 


collected no serious conflicts have developed 


with any employer. No one has brought an 


action contesting the constitutionality of 


the law. Practically all employers” are 
observing in good faith the provisions of 
the law. 

This fortunate situation prevails, in 


large part, because the Industrial Commission 
had the of a representative 
and able advisory committee. This advisory 
committee was organized shortly after the 
law was enacted and throughout has been con- 
stituted of the same six men, three of them 
selected by the Wisconsin Manufacturer's 
Association and three by the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor. Every rule promulgated 
by the Industrial Commission in the admin- 
istration of unemployment compensation has 
first been passed on and recommended by this 
advisory committee. The committee also 
passed on all of the changes made in the law 
in 1935, and, in consequence, they were 
adopted unanimously by a legislature which 
deadlocked on nearly every other issue. 


has services 


was 
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Now that the time has arrived when un- 
employed workers can obtain weekly benefit 
payments, new and difficult administrative 


problems have to be met. The Wisconsin pro- 


cedure for handling unemployment claims is 


modeled upon that used in workmen's compensa- 


tion. When workmen become unemployed, they 
must register at a public employment office 
and at that time give an account of their em- 


ployment and earnings during the preceding 52 


weeks. The employer is then asked for his 


statement of the facts. If 
not agree withthat of the employee, it is 


his version does 


the 


task of the Commission, acting through a local 


examiner attached to each employment office, 


to ascertain the facts. Appeal boards, with 


representatives of employers and employees, 


are being set up in every employment-office 


district. Traveling examiners have been em- 
ployed to hear cases which the local appeal 
boards cannot adjust to mutual satisfaction 


to supervise the handling of claims in 


All records will be 


and 
the employment offices. 
kept in the central office at Madison. 
efits will be computed at office and 
payments made through checks mail. 
This procedure involves a minimum of 
No current record will 


Ben- 
this 
sent by 
reports 
and records. be kept 
em- 


of the employment and earnings of all 
ployed workmen; instead employers will report 
only the off or who 
become entitled to for 


unemployment. 


employees they lay 


benefits partial 


Time only will tell whether the simple 
Wisconsin procedure will prove satisfactory. 
All that can be said definitely at this time 
is that the Wisconsin law has now come into 
full effect. The experience will be 
developed in the 18 months before benefits 
become payable in any other State will 
doubtless be of great value in the further 
development of unemployment compensation in 
this country. 


which 


To date, the administration of the law 
has been efficient and intelligent. It has 
been free from all trace of politics. Above 


succeeded in 
if not 


ast. far 
getting 
enthusiastic, 


and employees. 


Wisconsin has thus 
holding the 
cooperation 


and genuine, 


of both employers 
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HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF LABOR DAY 


ESTELLE STEWART 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Origin of Holiday. Labor Day, the holi- 


day dedicated to the American worker, is a 
comparatively recent achievement of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. It grew out of the dream 
Peter 

"the 


vital force of 


of one of the pioneer trade-unionists, 


J. McGuire, of New York, to symbolize 


industrial spirit--the great, 
nation" in somewhat the 


every same manner as 


other public holidays symbolize the religious, 


civil, or military spirit. In 1882, the 
newly-formed Central Labor Union of New York 
City voted to translate that dream into 


action. It appointed a committee to plan a 


demonstration which, as McGuire pictured it, 
"would publicly show the strength and exprit 


de corps of the trade and labor organizations." 


The first Labor Day celebration occurred 


on Tuesday, September 5, 1882, in New York 
City. As reported in the New York World of 
September 6, 1882: 

The great labor demonstration and 


picnic yesterday under the auspices of 
the Central Labor Union, composed of 
the various’ trade and labor organiza 
tions of New York City and neighbor- 
hood, was very successful. 


885 Labor 


Day was celebrated in many of the industrial 


The idea spread rapidly and by 


centers of the country. 


Labor Day Legislation. The first offi- 


cial recognition of Labor Day as a legal 
holiday came through municipal ordinances 
that were passed during 1885 and 1886. The 
first law establishing Labor Day as a State 


holiday was passed by the Oregon Legislature 
1887. During that year four 
States--Colorado, Massachusetts, 

and New York--created the Labor 


on February 21, 
other 
Jersey, 


New 
Day 
the 


and 


holiday by legislative 
end of the decade Connecticut, 
had 


and Ohio followed in 


enactment. By 
Nebraska, 
ranks. lowa 
in 1891. 


Pennsylvania joined their 


1890, and Kansas 


At the 1890 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, President Gompers reported 
that the first Monday in September, the day 
set apart by several States as Labor Day, had 


been more generally observed thanever before. 


He recommended that efforts be made to have 
all the States enact a similar law. 
On June 23, 1894, Congress passed an 


ac] 


the first Monday in Septemter o 
the District o 
Columbia and the Territories. Th recogni- 


act making 


* 


each year a legal holiday in 


tion accorded Labor Day by act of Congress 
added materially to the growth of the move- 
ment and to the prestige of the holiday 
itself. By 1900 most of the States had rec- 
ognized Labor Day officially, and the forty- 
eighth State, Wyoming, fell into line as 
recently as 1923. 

Labor Day Observance. Theform that the 


observance and celebration of the first Labor 


Day holiday took--a street to exhibit 


to the public the strength of organized 


parade 


labor, 


followed by a festival for the recreation 
and amusement of the workers and their fam- 
ilies--became the general pattern for the 
celebration of Labor Day. Addresses by pron- 
inent men were introduced later, as more 
emphasis was placed upon the economic and 
civic significance of the holiday. Still 
later the Sunday preceding Labor Day was 
adopted as Labor Sunday, dedicated to the 


Spiritual and educational aspects of the 


labor movement. 
Labor 


In recent years the character of 
Day celebrations has been undergoing change, 


especially in large industrial centers where 


mass displays such as huge parades are im- 


practical. Othermore up-to-date methods are 


used to direct public attention to the 
workers, their organizations, their aims, 
ideals, and achievements. Labor Day messages 


from public officials and men and women pron- 
labor and social and civic affairs 


but in 


inent in 


appear not only in the labor papers 


the general press. Labor Day addresses of 


leading union .officials, industrialists, 


educators, and clergymen are given a wide 


hearing over the radio. Many churches devote 


Sunday to labor and its 


and 


Labor sermons on 


the spokesmen of 


the pulpits on 


problems, organized 


labor not infrequently occupy 


those occasions. 
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THE 1936 INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


A. FORD HINRICHS, CHIEF ECONOMIST 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The twentieth session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference met in Geneva fron 
June 4 to June 24 and adopted three conven- 
tions intended to raise labor standards by 
international agreement. A convention is an 
international draft agreement adopted by a 
two-thirds majority of the Conference, which 
must be submitted by each member nation to 
the appropriate legislative authority. Each 
nation reserves the right to ratify or reject 
by 


a When ratified 
at least two nations, a convention has the 


convention of the I.L.O. 


binding power of a treaty on all nations 
hich ratify the convention. 


= 


The three conventions adopted this year 
provide for a 40-hour week on public works, 
for vacations with pay for workers, and for 
an improvement in the methods by which colo- 
nial labor is recruited. The last convention 
is important to American labor employed in 
industries competing with colonial production 
of such natural resources as copper. It is 
also important from a humanitarian point of 
view, as it represents a part of a program 
intended to prevent gross exploitation of 
colonial peoples. 


The go-hour Week. One of the conventions 
adopted applied to persons directly employed 
on public works. For such persons it provides 
that the hours of work "shall not exceed an 
average of 40 per week", except that in cases 
of continuous operation the hours of work may 
average 42 per week. Rest periods are not 
to be included in the calculation of the 
working time. The convention provides for 
exceptions to the 40-hour limit which are to 
be granted in each nation by competent au- 
thority under certain specified conditions. 
It also permits overtime work under certain 
conditions, such work to be paid for "at not 
less than one and a quarter times the normal 
rate." It must be emphasized that conventions 
set only minimum standards. Nations with 
higher standards are to maintain such stand- 
ards, and all nations are free to set higher 
Standards at any time by legislation or 
collective bargaining. 


The reduction in hours of work on public 
works confirms the principle adopted last 
year which endorsed the 40-hour week and 
provided that the adoption of the shorter 
week should take place without reducing the 
standard of living. It is therefore to be 
presumed that ratification of the convention 
reducing the hours of work on public works 
will involve such changes in wage rates as 
are necessary to enable workers to earn as 
much in 40 hours as they had previously 
earned in the course of a longer work week. 
Though the Conference failed to secure the 
necessary two-thirds majority for a conven- 
tion providing for the reduction in hours of 
work for private employment in the building 
industries, the ratification of the 40-hour 
week on public works will tend to result in 
higher standards also on private construc- 
tion jobs. 


The Conference also voted on conventions 
providing for a shorter work week(in general, 
40 hours) inthe building, civil-engineering, 
and iron and steel industries, and in coal 
mining. Each secured a substantial majority 
vote but failed of the necessary two-thirds 
majority that is required for adoption as a 
convention. 

The American delegation was influential 
in providing for a technical committee to 
prepare the economic background for the next 
year's discussion of the 40-hour week in tex- 
tiles. Further technical conferences have 
also been provided for the building and iron 
and steel industries, and coal mining. 


Vacations With Pay. Theconvention con- 
cerning annual holidays or vacations with pay 
was adopted by a very large majority. Four 
employers‘ delegates joined with the workers' 
delegates and the representatives of govern- 
ments in voting for this convention. None of 
the 48 government representatives present at 
this Conference voted against the convention. 
It is significant that vacations with pay, 
which are not usual among wage earners in the 
United States, should have had such extensive 
support at the Conference. 








The convention applies, in general, to 
the exception of domestic 


and 


l employees with 


al 
servants, hall porters, home workers, 


agricultural workers. For these four classes 
the Conference adopted resolutions 
requesting the Body of the Interna- 


Labor Office to place the question of 
wW 


of workers 
Governing 
tional 


holidays on the agenda of a future 


ith n 
itn p 
= 
UL 


ay 
session of the Conference. 


Eve this convention 
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y person to whom 
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continuou 
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entitled, 1 year of 


service, to an annual vacation 


Ss 
with pay of a duration of at least 6 working 


days. Persons under 16 years of age shall 


least 12 days. 
interruptions of work due 
to be counted as part of 


tled to at working 
Public holidays and 

ess are not 
the annual vacation. Agreements to relinquish 


the 


cation 
shall be void. 


right to an with pay, 


ual va 
or to forego such a holiday, 


The Conference also adopted a series of 


recommendations pertaining to vacations wi th 


which when 
of the 


pay. In contrast to a convention, 


ratified is binding, a recommendation 


I.L.0. has no such force. It must however, 
be submitted to each of the member nations 
of the International Labor Organization. A 


recommendation merely represents standards 
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considered desirable 


y a large 
° 


majority of the delegates t 





Conference, but with reference to 


which it was impossible to formu- 


late specific provisions that 


could be incorporated in a con- 


vention. The most important of 


these recommendations relating to 


vacations with pay are: 
1. The continuity of service 
required in order to become 


entitled to a vacation should 
not be affected by 


interruptions 
occasioned by sickness or acci- 


dent, family events, military 


the exercise of civic 
rights, changes in the management 
of the 
employed person is 


service, 


undertaking in which the 


employed, or 





intermittent, involuntary unem- 


ployment if the duration of the 


unemployment does not exceed a prescribed 


limit and if 
employment. 


the person concerned resumes 


2. In employments in which work is not 
carried on 
the 


should be regarded as satisfied by the working 


regularly throughout the year 


condition of continuity of employment 


of a prescribed number of days during a pre- 


scribed period. 


3. The vacation should be earned after 1 


work, regardless whether this period 
spent 


several 


year's 


o 


in the employment of the sam 


Each government 


has been 
or of employers. 
shall take effective steps 


the 


fall 


to insure that the 


cost arising from granting of the vaca- 


tions 
employer. 


shall not entirely upon the last 


4. The length of the vacation should 
with the period of service so that 
a prescribed minimum will be attained after 


for 


increase 


a prescribed number of years, example, 


12 working days. after 7 years of service. 
In addition to the conven- 


the Conference 


Resolutions. 
tions and 
also adopted a number of resolutions. 


recommendations, 


ussen- 


tially, resolutions are designed to shape the 
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future work of the International 
Labor Office and to prepare the 
way for conventions to be adopted 
at future Conferences. The gov- 
ernment delegates fromthe United 
States introduced three resolu- 
tions, all of which were adopted 
he Conference. One of these 
dealt with freedom of associa- 
tion, another with the problem of 
gical unemployment, and 

d with silicosis. 


In connection with silicosis, 
the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, which is 
responsible for setting the time 
of various conferences and dis- 
cussions, is asked to convoke an 
international meeting of experts, 
which should propose a program of 
national and international action 
to deal with the problem of silic 

In connection with t 


Q 
o 
+ 
o 


employment, the Conferen 
Governing Body to direct the 
Labor Office, which has a perm 
Geneva, "especially to ing 
ffects of technological progress 
ployment and to  indic 


measures used or pr 


° 
~~ 


° 
worth undertaking nati 
tionally in order to 


of workers." 


Finally, in connection with 













association, the Conference requested 
Governing Body to include in the a 
coming Conference "the item of t 
ing of individual workers in the exercis 
their freedom of association from pressure 


private employers." 


The American Delegation. The 
tional Labor Conference is composed 
member States. Each of these States 
posed to send to a Conference, which 
at least once a year, two government de 
one employer delegate, and one worker de 
The employer and worker delegates are supposed 
to be acceptable to the most representative 
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LABOR STANDARDS FOR GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WORK 


HENRY W. LEHMANN 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Under the Walsh-Healey Act, which became 
1936, all employers contract- 

the 
sup- 


law on June 30, 
with the Federal 
manufacture or furnishing of materials, 


ing Government "for 
plies, articles, and equipment 
exceeding $10,000" 


minimum labor standards with respect 


in any amount 
comply with certain 
to the 
The 
charged with the en- 


must 


work performed under such contracts. 


Secretary of Labor is 


forcement of the act. 


the Federal Government has 
by law 


Heretofore, 
been compelled 
from the 
conditions 


to purchase materials 
lowest responsible bidders. Labor 
which the articles 


are manufactured have not 


under under 


contract been con- 
sidered asa factor in awarding the contracts. 
disregarding labor 
been able to 
with the 


frequently 


By cutting wages and 


Standards many employers have 


make low bids and obtain contracts 


Government. Lower labor costs 


gave them a decided competitive advantage 


over those employers who observed fair 


standards of work and paid their workers a 


decent wage. 


individuals or 
getting 
they were neither manu- 


Moreover, certain cor- 


have been Government 
although 
facturers nor regular dealers 
under contract. Upon obtaining the contracts, 
"bid peddlers" sell them to 


regular manufacturers and dealers at 


porations 
contracts, 
in the articles 
these would 
a con- 
siderable profitto themselves. This practice 


tended further to undermine labor standards, 
as the extra profits could often be obtained 
of labor costs in the 


only at the expense 


process of manufacturing the article. 
The principle of 

a Government contract a stipulation that the 
work must be performed under specified labor 
For many 
that in 
certain broad classes of Government contracts 
inserted that the daily work 


including as a part of 


standards is not altogether new. 


years the S-hour law has required 


a provision be 


of laborers employed be limited to 8 hours, 
recently the amended Davis-Bacon Act 
has provided that 
construction work in excess 
ulate that 
be paid the wages determined by the Secretary 
the locality 


More 
Government contracts on 
of $2,000 stip- 
laborers and mechanics employed 
of Labor 
where the work is performed. 
Act constitutes an extension of the principle 
involved in the 8-hour law and in the Davis- 
Bacon Act, namely, that the Government may 
require the maintenance of adequate labor 
standards on the work performed for, and in 
the Government. 


to be prevailing in 


producing articles used by, 


PROVISIONS OF THE LAW 


Every Government contract for the manu- | 


supplies, 
and equipment in any amount exceeding $10,000 
must comply with the following provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey Act: 


facture or furnishing of materials, 


1. The contractor must be a regular 
dealer or a manufacturer of the materi- 
als or articles covered by the contract. 
This provision is designed to eliminate 
the practice of bid peddlers, described 
above. 


2. The contractor must pay to the 
in making the articles 

the pre- 
on similar 


workers employed 
under contract not less than 
vailing minimum wage paid 

work in the locality wherethearticles 
or furnished. The 
is charged with the 


manufactured 
Secretary of Labor 


are 


duty of determining the prevailing 
minimum wage for each industry involved. 
Until such determinations are made, 


this subsection will be inoperative. 


3. Rebates or deductions from wages 
paid to employees are prohibited. 


4. Persons employed under the con- 
tract must not work longer than 8 hours 
in 1 day or 40 hours in 1 week. The 
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Labor 


Secretary of 


may, u 


conditions, permit overtime work, 


be paid at the 
times the basic 
of 


5. Employment 


and 


males 
of females 
the employment 


nder certain 


wage rate of one 


hourly wage. 
under 
under 18 


of convi 


labor are prohibited. 

6. All contracts must stipulate 
that the work is to be performed under 
conditions which safeguard the heal 
and safety of the employees. This 
provision applies not only to cortrac- 
tors but also to subcontractors who 
1anufactur materials used in the 


The Walsh-Healey 
;overnment contracts. 


Pal ny Nn 
$10,000, 


ana 


of less than 


of materials 


eady covered by the 
m lezislation 
provisions 


PENALTIES 
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For 


violation the 
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Davis-Bacon 


ae 
nou 


are 


of the Walshe- 


loyed in 


provision of 


this law and for every convict so employed, 
the offending contractor will be finead $1¢ 
for each day during which the law is violated. 
Contractors who underpay an employee, or 
secure a rebate or reduction of the wares to 
which the employee is entitled under the act, 
are liable to the United States for the full 
amount of underpayment or rebate. This money 
may be obtained in a suit for damages. If 
any money is due the contractor, the Govern- 
ment may withhold a sufficient amount to 


cover suchrebate or underpayn 
who have been paid less than 
them or have been compelled 


to their employer may, within 


ent. Employees 
the 


to give rebates 


wages due 


1 1 year, make a 


“lle 


claim for that amount. They will receive 
their back wages, on order of the Secretary 
of Labor, from any funds which the Federal 
Government may have obtained from the cone 


tractor for the breach of the wage provisions 


in the act. 

The Government contracting agency may 
cancel a contract because of noncompliance 
with any provision of the law. Damages 
resulting fromthe cancelation may be charged 


the contractor who has violated the agree- 
In 


the labor provisions of the 
n 


to 


ment. addition, ors who violate 


contract 


law will not be 


awarded Government c for a period of 


3 years, and a f such contractors will 
be circulated 


agencies 


Federal Government 


by the Comptroller General unless 


@ 


the Secretary otherwise recommends. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW 


The Secretary of Labor announced 
19, 1936, that 
Walsh-Healey 
26, 


6 
or after th 


the standards pr 
Act wi on 
September advertised 
for bids on Determination 
industry 
held, 


sep- 


each 


o 

> oo 
ry 

co 

o » 
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“= 


of the 
will 


which 


minimum-wae 


ings are 


be made after pub 


77 


at all interested parties in the 


arate industries will be notice and an 


pportunity to present evidence. The actual 
i i 


° 
fixing of the minimum-wage rate will be made 
u 


uu 
only after careful ion and study 
= 


of the evidenc 


has been set 
of 


sovernment 


After a minimum-wage rate 


for a particular industry, all members 


hat industry applying for future 


contracts will be required 
T 


standard. he rate will 


to prospective bidders ° 


interested in a particular contract will have 


the rate before submitting th 


For the purpose of setting a minimum 


wage and overtime rates and hearing complaints 


of noncompliance, in accordance with the 
provisions of the law, the Secretary of Labor 
Willestablisha special quasi-judicial board 


in the Department of Labor. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay Ro_Lcs IN JUNE 1936 


Approximately 58,000 workers were re- 
turned to jobs in June in the combined 90 
manufacturing and 16 nonmanufacturing in- 


dustries regularly surveyed by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. Aggregate weekly 


these 


wage 


payments to workers in combined in- 


dustries were nearly $1,100,000 greater than 
was the fourth 


in the previous month. June 


consecutive month in which gains in employ- 
ment were registered. 
Total employment in the combined manu- 


industries and nonmanufacturing 
June was about 800,000 larger 
Weekly wage disbursements 


industries 


facturing 
industries in 
than in June 1935. 
to. the workers employed by these 


were $37,500,000 higher. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory employment and pay rolls con- 


tinued to advance in June, although normally 
expected at this time 
7,200,000 


in manufacturing estab- 


a seasonal decline is 


of the year. Slightly more than 


workers were employed 


lishments in June. This was an increase of 


27,300 
factory pay rolls rose 


previous month. Estimated 
from $161,270,000 in 


over the 


May to $161,700,000 in June. 
Fifty-six of the 90 manufacturing in- 
dustries reported more workers on their pay 


June than in the preceding month, 


industries showed larger weekly wage 


rolls in 
and 55 

payments. in such durable-goods 
steel 


and 


Employment 
blast 
mills, 


industries as furnaces, works 


and rolling foundries machine 


shops, engines, turbines, and tractors, and 


in electric and steam car building shops was 
1930. In 


steam fittings, 


higher than at any period since 


electrical machinery, struc- 


tural metalwork, aluminum, millwork, brick, 


steam-railroad shops employment 
exceeded the levels 
latter part of 1931. 


The most 


and repair 


of any month since the 
pronounced gain in employment 
over the month interval (34.1 percent) occur- 
red in canning and preserving and was seasonal 


in nature. Other increases of 5 percent or 


more in employment and weekly pay rolls from 
May to June were reported by the following 
groups of industries: 

PERCENT OF INCREASE 

EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
Canning and preserving 34.1 17.8 
Radios and phonographs . 12.6 14.2 
Beet sugar . ee 10.” 9.8 
Explosives 6.4 8.9 
Butter . Ae oe ee $.3 6.6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 5.9 6.5 
Locomotives ..... 5.9 6.5 
Structural metalwork . 5.0 7.3 


The reductions in employment that occur- 
red were also largely seasonal. 
declined May to June by 38 percent 
14 percent in 


Employment 
from 
industry, 


in the fertilizer 


cottonseed--oil, cake, andmeal, 12.5 percent 


in millinery, and nearly 10 percent in 


women's clothing. 


DURABLE-~GOODS EMPLOYMENT 
Slightly than 31,000 
to the pay rolls of 
the 


June 1936. more 


workers were added the 
durable-goods 
The most important gains in employment 
and steel (11,200), 

(10,500), and lumber 
The transportation-equipment 


a decline of 5,600 workers. 


industries during month. 
occur- 
machinery 

(7,400). 


industry reported 


red in iron 


manufacturing 


Compared with June 1935. All groups of 
durable-goods industries employed more workers 
in June 1936 than in the corresponding month 
The total gain amounted to about 


the 


a year ago. 
445,000 workers. 
employment advanced by-- 

141,300 in machinery manufacturing 
91,100 in 
79,000 in 
60,900 in 
32,800 in 
22,300 in 
17,500 in 


Over 12-month period 


iron and steel 

lumber 

transportation equipment 
railroad repair shops 
nonferrous metals 

and glass 


Stone, clay, 


DURABLE-GOODS PAY ROLLS 


June 1936.. Weekly wage payments to work- 


ers engaged in durable-goods manufacturing in 
June were $435,000 higher than inthe previous 
month, Pay-roll disbursements increased 
$395,000 in iron and steel, $222,000 in lumber, 
and $213,000 in 


Smaller 


machinery manufacturing. 


gains occurred in railroad repair 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
JUNE 4936, MAY 4936, and JUNE 41935 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INDUSTRY JUNE MAY JUNE JUNE MAY JUNE 
1936* 1936% 1935 1936* 1936% 1935 
All industries 7,210,200 |7, 182,900 |6,683,000 /$161,701,000 |$ 161,266,000 |$135,121,000 
Durable-goods groups: 3,463,900 |3,432,800 |3,019,000 87,099,000 86,607,000 65,591,000 
Iron and steel .. 707,900 696,700 616,800 19,357,000 18,962,000 13,735,000 
Machinery 880,700 870,200 739,400 21,408,000 21,195,000 15,825,000 
Transportation equipment 588,900 594,500 528,000 18,780,000 19,297,000 14,184,000 
Railroad repair shops 292,200 289,700 259,400 8,450,000 8,355,000 6,917,000 
Nonferrous metals 253,500 251,500 231,200 5,577,000 5,511,000 4,610,000 
Lumber . 528,100 520,700 499,100 9,132,000 8,910,000 6,724,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 212,600 209,500 195,100 4,395,000 4,377,000 3,596,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: 3,746,300 13,750,100 |3,664,000 74,602,000 74,659,000 69,530,000 
Textiles . 1,518,600/1,534,900/1,%73,000 23,979,000 24,391,000 22,458,000 
Leather 266,600 271,400 268,500 4,660,000 4,604,000 4,953,000 
Foods 671,000 643,400 660,700 14,600,000 14,131,000 13,846,000 
Tobacco oe 78,700 78,500 80,000 1,075,000 1,041,000 1,041,000 
Paper end printing . 522,100 525,800 507,700 13,423,000 13,661,000 12,397,000 
Chemicals 360,800 366,200 356,900 8,514,000 8,561,000 7,907,000 
Rubber . 112,700 111,500 108,600 2,754,000 2,663,000 2,251,000 
Unclassified . 215,800 218,400 208,600 5,597,000 5,607,000 4,677,000 
* Preliminary = Revised 
shops, noniterrous metals, and stone, clay, industries in June than in Mey 1936. Gains 
and glass. The weekly earnings of workers in employment of 27,600 in foodstuffs, 1,200 
employed in the transportation-equipment group in rubber, end 200 in tobacco were not suf- 
were reduced by $517,000 during the month. ficient to losses of 16,300 in tex- 


Compared with June 1935. The weekly 


wage income of workers employed in the 
durable-goods industries was $21,500,000 
higher this June than in June a year ago. 


All groups participated in the rise 
rolls. The gains amounted to $5,620,000 
per week in iron and steel, 5,580,000 in 
machinery manufacturing, $4,600,000 in trans- 
portation equipment, $2,400,000 in lumber, 
$1,530,000 inrailroad repair shops, $967,000 


and $800,000 in stone, 


in pay 


in nonferrous metals, 
and glass. 
NONDURABLE-GOODS EMPLOYMENT 


clay, 


June 1936. fewer 


workers had jobs 


Approximately 3,800 
in the nondurable-goods 


tiles, 
2,700 


unclassified group of 


5, 400 
in paper and printing, and 2,600 


chemicels, 4,800 


Compared with June 1935. 


month 
total 
industries 


more workers were provided employment 
in paper and printing, 
4,100 in 
and 7,200 in the 
Approximately 1,900 fewer workers 
1,300 in tobacco 


tiles, 


chemicals, 


industries. 
were employed 


this June 


of last yeer. 


employment in the 


edvanced by 82,300. 
14,400 


in foodstuffs, 


leather and 
the 


period, between June 1935 


industries. 


rubber, 


corresponding 


in leether, 
in the 


Over the 12- 
and June 1936, 
nondurable-goods 
About 45,600 


in tex- 
10, 200 
3,900 in 


unclassified 


month 





NONDURABLE-GOODS PAY ROLLS 





«ite 


of industries manu- 


facturing 


rolls $57,000 for all 


nondurable goods. 














June 1936. The weekly wage income of 
workers employed in the textile industry in Compared with June 1935. Wage péyments 
June was $412,000 sraller than ir the to workers in the nondurable-goods industries 
previous month. Weekly wage péeyments also were $5,070,000 higher this June then in 
declined by £238,COO in péper and printing, June 4 year ago. Weekly wage disbursements 
$47,000 in chemicals, end $10,000 in the un- to workers rose by $1,520,000 in textiles, 
classified industries. Factory weekly wage $1,030,000 in peper and printing, $754,000 
disbursements increased from May June by in foodstuffs, $607,000 in chemicels, $503,000 
$469,0C in foodstuffs, $91,000 in rubber, in rubber, $34,000 in tobacco, and $920,000 
$56,000 in leather, end £34,000 in tobacco. in the unclassified industries. They declined 
The net result was a decline in weekly pay by $293,000 in the leather industry. 
© 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
For every 1,000 workers employed on the June of last year. Thus, for every $100 
average during 1923-25, 860 workers had jobs disbursed in wages in 1923-25, manufacturing 
in June of this year, 857 in the previous industries paid out $79.50 in June, $79.30 
month, and 797 in June a year ago. This is in May, and $66.40 in June a year ago. 
the meaning of the Bureau of Labor Statistics The June 1936 employment index was 
index of factory employment, which was 86 about & percent above the level of June 1935 
in June, 85.7 in May, and 79.7 in June and was higher than at any time since October 
1935, compared with 100 in 1923-25. 1930. The pay-roll index for June .was 
The pay-roll index of the Bureau of nearly 20 percent above the corresponding 
Labor Statistics was 79.5 in June, as compared month of 1935, and was also at its highest 
with 79.3 in May of this year, and 66.4 in point since October 1930. 
In the durable-goods 
industries employment in June 
EMPLOYMENT & Pay ROLLS 1936 was slightly higher than 
All Manufacturing Industries : 
ae 1923-25100 iii in May 1936. lt was 16.5 
percent above June 1935. 
Durable-goods pay rolls also 
advanced slightly over the 
month interval May .to June 
1936, and were 33 percent 





above June a year ago. 


In the nondurable-goods 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The average weekly hours of work in man- 
ufacturing industries remained unchanged over 
the month interval Mayto June 1936. Factory 
employment averaged 39 hours per week in these 


months as compared with 35.5 hours per week 


Average weekly hours of work and average 
hourly and weekly the five 
selected nondurable-goods industries in June 
1936 were-- 

Weekly hours: 


earnings in 
























































in June 1935. Hourly earnings averaged 57.5 42.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
cents in May and June 1936 and in June a year 41.0 in paper and pulp 
ago. Factory workers earned on the average 37.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
$22.90 per week in June, $22.95 per week in 36.0 in petroleum refining 
May, and $20.55 per week in June 1935. 36.0 in tires and inner tubes 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN TOBACCO MANUFACTURES AND PAPER AND PRINTING 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
INDUSTRY 
JUNE MAY JUNE JUNE MAY JUNE JUNE MAY JUNE 
1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 
Cents Cents Cents 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco} 34.0 35.5 3 44.5 45.5 43.5 |$15.1§ {$16.10 | $15.65 
Cigars and cigarettes ...j]| 37.0 36.0 3 40.5 40.0 40.5 15.15 14.50 14.15 
Paper and printing: 
Paper bemes « « 62 0 0 6 o | 30.8 39.5 36.5 49.0 4€.5 50.5 19, 20 9.25 1é.35 
Paper and pulp .....-j] 41.0 | 41.5 | 38.5 | 54.0 | 53.0 | 53.0 | 22.05 2.15 | 20.35 
Book and job printing... 38.0 38.5 37.0 73.8 75.0 78.0 28.00 2&.&0 27.60 
Newspapers and periodicals. 37.0 37.0 36.5 92.5 92.0 89.5 35.15 35.25 33.25 
In the five selected durable-goods Hourly earnings (in cents): 
industries the average weekly hours and 89.0 in tires and inner tubes 
hourly and weekly earnings in June 1936 were-- 81.5 in petroleum refining 
Weekly hours: 56.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
43.0 in brick manufacturing 54.0 in paper and pulp 
43.0 in foundries and machine shops 36.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
42.0 in sawmills 
F : : Weekly earnings: 
41.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills psig 
; $31.65 in tires and inner tubes 
40.0 in automobiles ae 
; 29.20 in petroleum refining 
Hourly earnings (in cents): ; 
23.70 in slaughtering and meat packing 
77.0 in automobiles Ot tn oii ok tebe 
66.5 in blast furnaces.and rolling mills : pap peice 
, - 13.55 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
60.0 in foundries and machine shops 
46.0 in sawmills The average weekly working time of em- 
45.0 in brick manufacturing ployees in all of the 10 selected durable- 
Weekly earnings: and nondurable-goods industries was higher in 
$30.65 in automobiles June 1936 than in June 4 year ago. The in- 
27.80 in blast furnaces androlling mills creases in the weekly hours of work ranged 
25.85 in foundries and machine shops from ls hours in petroleum refining, to 8 
19.25 in sawmills hours in brick manufacturing, and 9 hours 
19.25 in brick manufacturing in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
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Average hourly earnings advanced 1 cent 


an hour in paper and pulp and petroleum 
refining, 1s cents an hour in automobiles, 
2s cents an hour in sawmills, and 4% cents 
an hour in tires and tubes over the 1l2- 
month interval, June 1935 to June 1936. 
They declined slightly more than cent in 


cotton-goods manufacturing. 


Inthe remaining 


four industries hourly earnings averaged about 


the same this June as 


in 


June a year ago. 


All of 


June 1936 


the 
reported higher 


than 


10 


in 


selected 


June 


1935. 


industries 
average weekly earnings in 
The weekly 


income of workers employed in these industries 


“O- 





EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTR 


RETAIL TRADE 


Weekly pay 


Weekly hou 
Hourly ear 
Weekly ear 
WHOLESALE TR 

Employment 

Weekly pay 
Weekly hou 
Hourly 


Weekly ear 


Y 


~ 


rol 


TBese 


nings. 


nings. 


ADE 
roll. 


TS.ces 


earnings. 


nings. 


STEAM RAILROADS 


Employment 
Weekly pay 


roll. 


Weekly earnings. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Employment 
Weekly pay 
Weekly hou 
Hourly 


Weekly 


roll. 


TB.«ss 


earnings. 


earnings. 


3, 343,000 
$60, 492, 000 
43.5 

$0.52 


— 
21.15 


1, 357, 800 
$39, 595, 000 
43.0 

$0. 67 

$28. 80 


1,065,000 
$33, 700,000 
$31. 65 


347, 200 
$6, 809,000 
25.5 


$0. 80 
$20. 45 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


Employment 
Weekly poy 
Weekly 
Hourly 


Weekly 


eeeeee 


roll. 


hours.... 
earnings. 


earnings. 


386, 500 
$11, 192,000 
38.5 

$0.78 

$28. 80 


3, 332, 900 
$60 , 407, 000 
43.5 

$0.52 
$20.70 


1, 357, 800 
$39, 479,000 
43.5 

$0. 67 

$28. 60 


1,056,000 
$33, 420,000 
$31.65 


349, 500 
$6, 876,000 
25.5 
$0.81 
$20.70 


383, 800 
$11, 351,000 
39.5 

$0.77 

$29. 45 


1, 317, 700 
$387, 305,000 
41.0 

$0. 66 
$27. 20 


1,003, 000 
$31, 650, 000 


$31.55 


357, 300 
$7, 152,000 
30.0 
$0.72 

$21. 45 


376, 300 
$10, 758, 000 
38.5 

$0.75 

$28. 10 


* Preliminary 





rose by 95 cents in slaughtering and meat 
packing, $1.35 in cotton goods, $1.65 in 
petroleum refining, $1.70 in paper and pulp, 
$3.10 in sawmills, $3.75 in brick, $3.90 in 
foundries, $4.65 in automobiles, $6.00 in 
tires and tubes, and $6.40 in blast furnaces, 
INDUSTRY oon MAY JUNE 
1936" 19368 1935 
HOTELS 
Employment...... 244, 100 244, 700 236, 600 
Weekly pay roll. $38,202,000 $38,312,000 $3,130,000 
Weekly hours.... 48.0 48.5 47.5 
Hourly earnings. $0. 29 $0.29 $0.28 
Weekly earnings. $13. 90 $13.95 $13. 56 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... 289,000 284, 800 268, 500 
Weekly pay roll. $8,375,000 $8,270,000 $7,586,000 
Weekly hours.... 40.5 40.5 38.5 
Hourly earnings. 30.78 $0.78 $0.78 
Weekly earnings. $31.60 $31. 65 $20. 20 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...... 191, 400 190, 900 191, 400 
Weekly pay roll. $5,718,000 $5,653,000 $5,465,000 
Weekly earnings. $30.15 $29.95 $28. 30 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 203, 400 199, 400 191, 900 
Weekly pay roll. $3,336,000 $8,327,000 $8,001,000 
Weekly hours.... 42.5 43.0 41.0 
Hourly earnings. $0. 37 $0.38 $0. 37 
Weekly earnings. $16. 15 $16.45 $15.75 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...... 51,700 51, 600 49, 400 
Weekly pay roll. $1,010,000 $1,054,000 $269,000 
Weekly hours.... 44.0 45.0 43.0 
Hourly earnings. $0. 45 $0. 46 $0.44 
Weekly earnings. $19. 25 $20.30 $19. 10 


= Revised 
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JUNE 
1935 


236, 600 
139, 000 
47.5 
$0.28 
$13. 55 


191, 400 
465,000 
$28. 30 


191, 900 
101, 000 
41.0 
$0. 37 
$15.75 


49, 400 
168 , 000 
43.0 
$0. 44 
$19. 10 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JUNE 1936 


Farm Income. Cash income 


from the sale 


of farm preducts in June was estimated by 


Department of Agriculture 


at 
as against $526,000,000 in 


month, and $438,000,000 in June 1935. 


and benefit payments to farmers 


to $57,000,000 in June, $59,000,000 
and $30,000,000 in June a year ago. 
For the first 6 months, total cash 


of farmers, including Government 


was $3,291,000,000 in 1936, as against board advanced from $30.85 
$2,856,000,000 in 1935. Government rental $32.20 in July. Earnings 
and benefit payments during the first averaged $30.10 per montt 
half year totaled $171,000,000 in 1936 and year and $29.10 per month 
$286,000,000 in 1935. 1910-14. 


The Federal Reserve Board's 
adjusted index of industrial 
advanced from 101 in May to 103 
was 86 in June a year ago compared 
for the 3-year period 1923-25. 3 


on the accompanying chart, 
the physical volume of in- 
dustrial production in June 
was about the same as in 
December 1935, the peak of 
that year, and slightly higher 
than in July 1933. 


Production of iron and 
steel continued at a high 
volume although a considerable 
decline in output is usual 
at this season. Automobile 
assemblies declined slightly 
over the month interval, May 
to June. Lumber operations 
showed a seasonalrise. Food 
and tobacco manufactures also 
registered an increased out- 
put during the month. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Wages. The 


the wage rates advanced from 





.o7 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


general 


r 


in 
ol 


- vwiw a 
on vuly i O 


level of farm 


April 1 to July l, 


$582,000,000, 1936, due to the increased demand for workers 
the previous to harvest grain and early truck crops. 
Rental For the country as a whole, farm hands re- 
amounted ceiving board averaged $22.05 per month on 

in May, July 1, 1936, as compared with $20.90 on 
April 1 of this year, $20.40 0n July 1, 1935, 

income and $20.40 for the 5-year period 1910-14. 
payments, Monthly earnings of farm workers without 


April 1936 to 


these workers 


] t 
s 


last 


the 5 years, 











Ld 


920 





al 


932 





a 


+40 


34 S936 


seasonally More woolen goods were manufactured in 
production June, but production of cotton textiles 
in June It remained about the same as in the preceding 
with 100 month. The output of leather and shoes was 
As indicated somewhat smaller than in May. 
PHYSICAL VOLUME & INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
192325—100 
_ Feorna Restzvr Boaxp ade Memoers 
0 +@o 











BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. Total production 
r r 


$s and trucks in June is 


units -- abdout 


than in the previous m 


OQ more than in June a year ago. 


w © 
~ 
- 


uminous Coal. 
29,400,000 


aguring 


Preliminary 


indicate that tons of 


Dit 
June. 
1936. 
June of 


coal were mined This was 875, 
9 


It 
year. 


tons more than in May was 


last 
The 
for which 


tons less than in 


Building Permits. value of 


vy 


ing construction permits 


issued inJune 1936 increased by one-third, as 


b 
compared with the previous month. Data from 
u 
] 


1,362 cities of 2,500 pop 
W totaling 3 
issued 


in June, as 


May 1936. The value 


tion permits issued 


than in 
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INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


of 


approximately 


electric 
1,993 


compared 


Electric Power. Output 
power June 


in averaged 


kilowatt hours per week, as 
1,943 


in May and 1,753 


million 


with million kilowatt hours per 


week 


million kilowatt hours per 


June of last 
Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 
696,800 


This compares with 


week in year. 


Class | 


railroads averaged freight cars 


loaded per week in June. 


670,400 cars per week inMay 1936 and 617,400 


cars per week in June a 
Retail Trade. 


houses 


< 


r ago. 
t 
i 


ea 
Sales of two 
sl 


order advanced ightly 


$75,200,000 in May, and nearly $59,000,000 
in June 1935. 

Steel. Production of steel ingots in 
June totaled 3,985,000 tons--60,000 tons 
less than in the preceding month but about 
1,725,000 tonsmore thanin June of last year. 








FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN JUNE 1936 


The Works Program. Employment on 


proj- 
ects financed by The Works Program advanced 
from slightly less than 3,000,000 persons in 
May to about 3,120,000 in June. Total wage 
disbursements to these workers amounted to 
$152,700,000 in June, as against $150,700,00C 
in the preceding month. 

‘early one-third of all W.P.A. workers 
were empioye on lgnway, road, and street 
projects. The June pay roll for this group 
agerecated $45,000,000. Other major projects 
provided employment for-- 

300,000 in sewing, canning, and gardening 
263,000 in professional, clerical, and technical work 


ccs -_ ‘ c } t *ilit} ol 
aw4,AU in recreavionai iaciilvies 
9° ry y hKlie hiilA ~ 
224,000 in public building 


operations 


217,000 in publicly owned and operated utilities 
197,000 in reclamation work 


the National Youth Administration 


4,VUUU lr 


Projects financed by the 


Public Works. 


P.W.A. at the site of 


provided employment 


construction for nearly 350,000 persons ir 
June, aS compared wit 315,000 in the pre- 
ceding month. Pay-roll disbursements to 
these workers totaled $25,840,000 in June 
and 322,590,000 in May. 


Emergency Conservation Work. Slightly 


less than 385,000 enrolled workers, camp 
Supervisors, and instructors were employed 
in Civilian Conservation Camps during June. 
Their total wage income was $17,950,000. 
Last month 408,000 persons received approx- 
mately $18,610,000 in wages. 


Emergency Relief. Preliminary reports 
Relief Ad- 
that 


single persons 


by the Federal 
99 

families 
$21,640,000 
from public funds 


received Emergency 


from cities indicate 


792,009 


ministration 


nearly and 


received in emergency relief 


in June. In the previous 
632,000 


and single persons receiving 


month these same cities reported 


families about 


$22,350,000 in relief funds. 
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Wholesale Prices. Although the general 


~ 


average of wholesale commodity prices rose 
about 1 percent in June, it was still nearly 
] percent lowerthanin June a year ago. The 


in 


’ and 100 


WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN JUNE 1936 


same commodities which cost $ 


price prevailing in 19 












































Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale chased for n June, $ 
prices was 79.Z2 in June 1936 as compared with $79.80 in last year 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
1 TEM 1026 JUNE (+) OR DECREASE 
1935 1935 TO JUNE 
ncex Index Percent 
Rid coppee@itiog «i. 5s 2 68 0 100 79.€ - 0.& 
Pere premeetse . 2 tt set ew 100 om 7@.3 - 0.3 
oe ee 1cCc 7.€ 76.4 t 1.6 
Semimaenufectured articles... 00 73.9 73.9 No change 
Finished products ....... 100 80.7 82.2 - 31.€ 
Retail Prices. The average reteil price r Stat s 76.5 in 
of 84 food items in 51 cities loceted in in §.5 in J 
various sections of the United States was 926. odstuffs purct 
about 4 percent higher in June than in the try's erkets which 
previous month. It was slightly more then 1 dolla e obtained 
percent higher than in June a year ago. The June, s in the 
retail food-price index of the Bureau of 78.5 June a year 








AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 





RETAIL PRICE 





1935 


INCREASE 


DECREASE 


JUNE 1936 





1 TEN 

JUNE 1936 
Cents 
Bread, pound 8.1 
Butter, pound .. 35.8 
Milk, quart... 11.é 
Eges, dozer 32.7 
Potatoes, pound 4.7 
Lard, pound 15.6 
Pork chops, pound 34.7 
Round steak, pound 33.5 
Sugar, pound 5.6 
Coffee, pound .... 24.1 
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PRESENT EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


IN 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. HOW MANY PERSONS ARE NOW EMPLOYED 


the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics indicate that approx- 


Estimates recently completed ty 


imately 30,950,000 persons were at work in 


nonagricultural industries in May 1936. An timates cover all persons at work--employers 
additional 12,000,000 persons were attached self-employed persons, and employees, includ- 
to agriculture and approximately 3,230,000 ing clerical, professional, and executive 
workers were employed on emergency projects personnel, as well as wage earners. 

2. HOW DOES THE PRESENT TOTAL NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT COMPARE WITH THAT OF 1933 AND 19297 

Exclusive of agriculture, total employ- finance, service, professions, and regular | 

ment in May 1933 is estimated at 26,310,000 State and local governments, employed approx- 
persons, as against 35,980,000 in May 1929. imately 8,959,000 workers. The regular 


Employment in May 1936 was therefore 4,640,000 


higher than in May 1933, but 5,030,000 
smaller than in May 1929. Employment in 
May 1936 was 5,370,000 higher than during 
the low point of the depression, reached 
in March 1933. 

Industry alone--that is, manufactur- 
ing, mining, construction, transportation, 
and public utilities-- provided employment 
to 13,960,000 persons in May 1936. This in- 
cludes 8,512,000 workers employed in manu- 


facturing establishments, 744,000 in mining, 


1,4268,00C in construction work (including 
P.W.A.), 2,401,000 in transportation, and 
874,000 in public utilities. 

Trade and related industries provided 
employment for about 6,920,000 persons in 
May 1936. ther activities, including 


IN THE UNITED STATES? 


the Federal Government. Thi 
of 46,180,000 persons employed 


in May 1936. 


on 


financed by 
makes a total 


in the United States These es- 


employment of the Federal Government in May 
estimated at 1,109,000. 


1936 is 
0 the 


v 1933 to 
May 1936, nonagricultural employment in the 
United § 


er 3-year interval, May 


States rose by-- 


2,150,000 in 
1,056,000 in 
367,000 in 
307,000 in 
264,000 in 
258,000 in 
177,000 in 
58,000 in 


manuf act ur ing 

trade 

transportation 

construction 

Federal Governnent 

finance, professions, State government 
mining 

public utilities 


3,229,000 
in May 1936 


In addition, approximately 


persons were provided with jobs 
by the emergency agencies of the Federal Ad- 
This type of employment did 


in May 1929 or in May 1933. 


ministration. 
not exist 


3. HOW DOES THE PRESENT EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES COMPARE WITH THAT OF 19297 


for May 1936 indi- 


an appreciable number of manufac- 


Employment estimates 


cate that 


turing industries are now employing more 
wage earners than they did in May 1929. A 
considerable number of other manufacturing 


industries are now operating at approximately 


the same level as in 1929. Employment in 
the majority of the manufacturing industries 
is, however, still below the level which 


prevailed during May 1929. 
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A. Industries in which employment in May 1936 was more than 5 percent greater than in May 1929-- 


Beverages Wirework Chemicals 
ayon and allied products Stamped and enameled ware Clocks and watches 
Beet sugar Soap Leather 


8. Industries which in May 1936 employed approximately the same number of workers as in May 1929—— 


aking Knit goods Cash registers 

Paper and pulp Paints and varnishes Corsets 

Men's clothing Radios and phonographs Paper boxes 

yvomen’s clothing Shirts and collars Petroleum ref ining 

jlass Engines, turbines, and tractors Shipbuilding 
Rubber goods, except tires and shoes Stoves 


C. Industries which in May 1936 employed approximately 5 to 15 percent fewer workers than in May 1929-- 


ypewriters and paris Newspapers and periodicals Druggists' preparations 

fen‘s furnishings Tinware Fertilizers 

Boots and shoes Woolen and worsted goods Slaughtering and meat packing 
Blast furnaces and rolling mills Automobiles Aircraft 

Dyeing and finishing textiles Cotton goods Cotton-seed products 

Flour Cotton small ware Cutlery 


D. Industries which in May 1936 employed approximately 15 to 25 percent fewer workers than in May 1929-- 


cane-sugar ref ining Hats (fur and felt) Ice cream 
carpets and rugs Chewing and smoking tobacco Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Slectric and steel cars Butter Book and job printirg 
Plumbers’ supplies Smelting and refining Agricultural implements 
Foundries and machine shops Explosives 


&. Industries whose employment in May 1936 was 25 percent or more below their May 1929 level-- 


Confectionery Electrical machinery Forgings (iron and steel) 
Pottery Electric railroad repair shops Tires and inner tubes 

Textile machinery and parts Silverware and plated ware Hardware 

Rubber boots and shoes Tools Structural and ornamental work 
Aluminum manufactures Machine tools Sawmills 

Steam and hot-water heating Furniture Millinery 

Cast-iron pipe Silk and rayon goods Millwork 

Cigars and cigarettes Jewelry Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Lighting equipment Cement Locomot ives 


Steam railroad repair shops Bolts, nuts, and washers Marble, granite, and slate 
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